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THE PRESIDENT'S POLICIES. 

BY GEORGE GRISWOLD HILL. 



Theodore Eoosevelt, during his six years in the White 
House, has propounded several broad and distinct economic 
propositions, one of them, at least, being essentially new. These 
propositions, taken together, form that political creed popularly 
referred to as "the President's Policies," although Mr. Eoose- 
velt is convinced that they have been accepted by a large ma- 
jority of Eepublicans, and that they constitute the political issues 
for which the Eepublican party stands. Certain conservative 
leaders in the party describe Mr. Eoosevelt's policies as 
ultra-radical. Those who have followed his leadership in their 
economic reasoning regard them as reasonable, judicious and 
progressive. Whether Mr. Eoosevelt has succeeded in inscribing 
these policies indelibly on the Eepublican escutcheon, or whether 
they will pass away with his administration, his party returning 
to the tenets of the conservative faction which has hitherto been 
synonymous with Eepublicanism, constitutes the chief issue in 
that epoch-making campaign which is already inaugurated, and 
which will not end until the adjournment of the Eepublican 
National Convention, next June, if it ends then. 

Briefly stated, Theodore Eoosevelt's policies consist of the 
exercise of the right of Federal control over interstate commerce 
to remedy or eradicate those economic evils with which he be- 
lieves the States are unable to cope, and the exercise of the taxing 
power of the National Government to prune what he has de- 
scribed as "swollen fortunes," and in a measure to equalize 
those inequalities in the distribution of wealth which, he believes, 
have resulted from entrusting to the several States a task which 
they are unable to perform. 

In fearless devotion to his honest convictions, the President has 
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given utterance to his belief that the Federal Government must 
supervise the workings of practically all corporations engaged in 
commerce between the States and with foreign nations. In his 
last annual message, he declared that " in some method, whether 
by a national license law or in some other fashion, we must ex- 
ercise, and that at an early date, a far more complete control 
than at present over these great corporations ... a control that 
will among other things prevent the evils of excessive over- 
capitalization, and that will compel the disclosure by each big 
corporation of its stockholders and of its properties and business, 
whether owned directly or through subsidiary or affiliated cor- 
porations." An examination of Mr. Roosevelt's public utterances 
reveals a gradual development of this idea extending back over 
many years. 

An opportunist, as well as an economist and a politician, Mr. 
Roosevelt has not wasted his time in vain promulgation of a 
theory for which the people were not prepared; but he has lost 
no opportunity of guiding his party toward that well-defined goal 
which he regards as essential to the public welfare, and under 
his skilful leadership giant strides have been taken toward an 
end which, had they perceived it as clearly as did their leader, 
would probably have driven the legislative leaders of the party 
in quite the opposite direction. 

He seized upon the uncovering of pernicious railway methods 
and the resentment which popular knowledge of these evils en- 
kindled to secure the enactment of the Railway Rate law, where- 
by a commission of the National Government is authorized to 
declare what shall constitute a just and reasonable rate for trans- 
portation, and to compel the carriers of the country to respect 
its decisions. Beginning with his annual message of 1904, he 
undertook the education of the Congress to the necessity of such 
legislation; and, finding his progress slow, he availed himself 
of the opportunities afforded by his public speeches made before 
Congress met in the following year, to educate public sentiment 
to a point where its almost omnipotent force would compel the 
national legislature to carry his recommendations into effect. 

The Railway Rate law was not, however, the only long stride 
toward Federal supervision of all corporations doing an inter- 
state business taken under the leadership of Mr. Roosevelt. That 
law hardly goes as far, for instance, as the Meat-Inspection act. 
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The clever and ingenious methods which the President employed 
to create and foster a public sentiment which would compel 
Congress to enact that measure, including the publication of the 
sensational report of his special investigation of the packing 
industry, are well remembered; but the extent of Government 
control and supervision authorized by the law, which confers on 
Federal inspectors the right of access at any hour of day or 
night to every part of the establishment of any packer who seeks 
to send his product across a State line or the national boundary 
and which positively prohibits common carriers from transporting 
any packing-house product which does not bear evidence of Gov- 
ernment inspection, has been generally lost sight of in the widely 
felt relief that there can no longer exist the appalling evils which 
the law was framed to remedy. 

The National Food and Drug act, identical in spirit with the 
Meat-Inspection law, and differing from it only in the methods 
employed to accomplish its purpose, constitutes still another 
long stride in the direction of Federal control, and goes far to 
bridge the chasm between the unrestricted operations of cor- 
porations created by the States and that Federal supervision 
which Mr. Eoosevelt regards as essential to the success of his 
party and the welfare of the nation. Taken together, these laws 
have put into effect national supervision and control of a vast 
number of industrial operations, including all common carriers, 
the meat, drug, grocery, canning, liquor and numerous kindred 
industries. And, radical as have been these legislative measures, 
for the enactment of which Mr. Eoosevelt is almost solely re- 
sponsible, the dire results predicted by those engaged in the in- 
terested industries have entirely failed to materialize, and no one 
of them has served even to check the steady progress of that 
general prosperity for which the Eepublican party claims, and is 
generally accorded, credit. 

It may be objected that the recent depreciation of certain rail- 
way securities disproves, at least in part, the assertion that the 
legislative enactments for which Mr. Eoosevelt is responsible 
have promoted rather than decreased the prosperity of every in- 
dustry affected, and certain prominent railway managers have 
recently complained to the President that, as a result of his 
policies, the public has lost confidence in their securities, and 
that they find themselves unable to raise the capital needed to 
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make those improvements of trackage and equipment which are 
necessary to meet the demands of a steadily increasing com- 
merce. To all who have made this complaint, Mr. Eoosevelt has 
replied by asking if certain stock transactions, recently brought 
to light by the Interstate Commerce Commission, have not been 
the real occasion of the loss of public confidence, and if Federal 
supervision of stock and bond issues would not give to railway 
securities a stability which would insure their ready sale at a 
reasonable figure.' He has also pointed to his last annual message, 
in which he described overcapitalization as perhaps the " chief " 
railway abuse, as "generally the result of dishonest promotion," 
and said of it : " Such overcapitalization often means an infla- 
tion which invites business panic; it always conceals the true re- 
lation of the profit earned to the capital actually invested, and 
it creates a burden of interest payments which is a fertile cause 
of improper reduction or limitation of wages; it damages the 
small investor, discourages thrift, and encourages gambling and 
speculation." 

In his next annual message Mr. Eoosevelt expects to deal with 
this question at great length, as he purposes to make it one of 
the chief issues of the next session of Congress, while it is en- 
tirely likely that between now and next December he will avail 
himself of some of the opportunities afforded by his public 
speeches to impress upon the people the advantages to be derived 
from such legislation, and thus to secure to the representatives 
of the people such encouragement as may be necessary to offset 
the warnings and protests of those who regard all change as a 
menace to their interests. 

Mr. Eoosevelt believes that all combinations, even though they 
may be in restraint of trade, are not necessarily evil. He has 
advised Congress that " the power vested in the Government to 
put a stop to agreements to the detriment of the public should, 
in my judgment, be accompanied by power to permit, under 
specified conditions and careful supervision, agreements clearly 
in the interest of the public." And, while he may not specifically 
recommend an enactment authorizing traffic agreements, commonly 
called "pools," he would doubtless approve such a law if the 
railways should see their way clear to give their cordial support 
to his policy of Government control of stock and bond issues. 

On April 14th, 1906, the President publicly expressed his con- 
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viction that " we shall ultimately have to consider the adoption 
of some such scheme as that of a progressive tax on all fortunes." 
This idea he has gradually developed until the imposition of an 
income tax and of a graduated inheritance tax by the National 
Government has come to constitute one of his most important 
public policies. A discussion of these forms of taxation, coupled 
with an earnest recommendation of legislative action, will con- 
stitute one of the striking and forceful features of the President's 
next annual message. 

No feature of the President's policies is more widely misun- 
derstood than his attitude on the tariff. He has long believed 
that the time has arrived when revision of the Dingley tariff act 
is advisable. True, there have been evils which he has regarded 
as of paramount importance — as, for instance, the granting of 
railway rebates, overcapitalization, etc.; but on a number of oc- 
casions he has summoned the leaders of his party and sought to 
impress on them the advisability of tariff readjustment, only to 
learn that the determined opposition of Speaker Cannon and his 
associates in the House constituted an insuperable obstacle. On 
one occasion, in his annual message of 1904, he went so far as to 
give notice of a special message in which he would urge tariff 
revision. He wrote, " On the subject of the tariff I will address 
you later." But the earnest representations of the leaders of his 
party that tariff revision would be impossible at a short session 
and that notice given so far in advance of a special session to be 
called for this purpose would seriously unsettle business led 
him to order the line quoted to be stricken from the message 
after the advance copies had been furnished to the press. In 
January, 1905, he secured the assent of the Senate leaders, not 
excluding Senator Aldrich, who has long been known as "the 
high-priest of protection," to a special session for tariff revision 
to be called soon after March 4th; but the continued opposition 
of the Speaker and a few other leaders of the House demon- 
strated the futility of such a course. Mr. Roosevelt is now of 
the opinion that it would be unwise to attempt tariff revision in 
the coming Congress, but he will exert his influence to commit 
irrevocably the Eepublican party, in its next national platform, 
to the programme of summoning Congress in special session to 
revise the tariff, immediately after March 4th, 1909. 

After his attitude toward the tariff, no policy of Mr. Roose- 
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velt is more widely misunderstood than that which concerns 
our insular possessions. His sole desire and intent, in so far as 
the Philippines, Cuba, Santo Domingo and Panama are con- 
cerned, is to guide them to a point where they can govern them- 
selves. He has asserted with vehemence that the mere thought 
that the United States must always retain its present posses- 
sions, or that it might be compelled to annex Cuba or Santo 
Domingo or Panama, makes his heart heavy. He is striving to 
educate these people in the difficult art of self-government, to 
inspire them with patriotism and to develop that stability of 
character which alone can make possible that stability in their 
national existence for which he hopes and strives. In the case 
of the Philippines, he has alwaj's been a consistent and per- 
sistent advocate of delegating to them every measure of self- 
government for which they seemed prepared. He witnessed the 
necessity of the return of the United States to Cuba with sorrow, 
and it is his determination that this time the work, not only of 
establishing a national government at Havana, but of fostering 
it until it shall be capable of inspiring that confidence which 
is essential to its permanence, shall be so thoroughly done as to 
obviate all danger of this country's having again to take over the 
control of Cuban affairs. The treaty with Santo Domingo, for 
which he sought so long to secure the approval of the Senate, 
and only recently succeeded, has for its sole purpose the avoid- 
ance of all necessity for interference by this Government and all 
danger of interference by any other. All these features of his 
insular policy the President clearly set forth in his letter to the 
Peace Conference in New York. 

The foregoing constitute the important features of Mr. Roose- 
velt's policies, which he hopes to see enacted into law during the 
coming Congress, or to bequeath to his successor, for Mr. Roose- 
velt does not expect to succeed himself. On the contrary, he is 
determined that under no circumstances will he do so. The 
sincere belief of many of his friends that circumstances, during 
the next year, will so shape themselves that a majority of his 
party will insist on his renomination with a unanimity which he 
cannot resist, he dismisses with vehemence. 

Does Mr. Roosevelt, however, seek to name his successor? He 
does not. He believes it would be improper for him to exert his 
influence as President to promote the interests of any individual 
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candidate. Personally, he regards William H. Taft as the ideal 
man for his successor. He believes that Mr. Taft's naturally 
judicial temperament, his eleven years' experience on the bench, 
his exceptionally capable administration as Governor-General of 
the Philippines, his competent direction of the Isthmian Canal, 
his extraordinary diplomacy in dealing with the difficult situa- 
tion which confronted him in Cuba, his close association, as 
member of the cabinet, with all the more important affairs of 
the nation during the last three years, have constituted an experi- 
ence and demonstrated an ability which render him peculiarly 
fitted for the responsible duties of Chief Executive. 

Theodore Roosevelt's loyalty to those policies for which he is 
responsible, and which he believes to be the policies of the great 
majority of the Eepublican party, will lead him, not to attempt 
to dictate his successor, but to exert his influence to prevent the 
nomination of any Presidential candidate unfitted by sympathy 
and conviction to carry on the work where he leaves off. 

George Griswold Hill. 



